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PERSONAL SECURITY AS RELATED TO STATION IN LIFE} 


IV. THE SAMPLE AND DISTRIBUTION OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
V. THe AREAS OF SECURITY AND INSECURITY 


HE concept of personal security is 
"Ttrequaai employed by social scien- 
tists, but many of those who find’ the 
concept useful are not clear as to what 
they mean by the term. What some 
writers refer to as security or insecurity 
is defined by others as adjustment or 
maladjustment, high or low morale, and 
f the like. The general purpose of this 
study was to investigate the nature of 
personal security to determine what it 
means psychologically, and to gain some 
insights about correlates of personal se- 
curity. This involved several steps: 

1. An investigation was made of the 
definitions and: usages given to the con- 
cept of personal security by many psy- 
chologists and other social scientists who 
have invoked this concept in recent 
years. In spite of wide variation in sys- 
tematic treatment and terminology, the 


| following nucleus of agreement was 
found: 


Personal security is a “dynamic” concept. Peo- 
ple seek security within their various areas of 


‘The opinions or assertions contained in this 
paper are those of the author and are not to be 
construed as official or as reflecting the views of 
the U. $. Public Health Service. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


striving: by achieving it, they become secure in 
some areas; by failing to achieve it, they become 
insecure in other areas. The areas of personal 
striving are interrelated and overlapping, and 
some may be of greater importance than others 
to the security of the individual. Feelings of 
security or insecurity may tend to become gen- 
eralized throughout the personality structure, or 
they may be projected from one area of striving 
into others. Furthermore, the biological structure 
or physical or social environment of an indi- 
vidual, by limiting or influencing the character 
and direction of his motivations, may have a 
direct bearing upon the nature of his securities. 
In view of these conditions or possibilities, there 
appears to be a general level or status of security, 
as well as levels of security within the individual 
areas of striving. 

A person’s feelings of security or insecurity 
within any area of striving involve his own sub- 
jective evaluation of his success, satisfaction, and 
surety or confidence with respect to the carrying 
out of his purposes in past and present situations 
and group relationships, also, his expectations, 
hopes, fears, or uncertainties with respect to the 
carrying out of his purposes and aspirations in 
future situations and group relationships, 

Feelings of security within any functional area 
vary on a continuum, so that security status with- 
in any area of striving or within any situation 
may be considered a matter of degree rather than 
a matter of absolute. 


2. The next objective of the present 
investigation was to develop a question- 


naire based upon this concept of per- 
sonal security, and to administer this 
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questionnaire to groups that are osten- 
sibly secure and to those who have been 
classified by psychiatrists as “insecure.” 
This was intended to provide a test of 
the validity of the concept. 

g. It was then planned to administer 
the validated personal-security question- 
naire to a sample of adults varying in 
income and occupation for the purpose 
of comparing the security of different in- 
come and occupational groups. This was 


designed to test the thesis that other. 
wise normal persons who lack economic 
security tend to feel insecure in the more 
developmental areas of striving, such as 
belongingness, sex, personal appearance, 
cultural activities, etc. It would also test 
the hypothesis that patterns of security 
vary within a population according to 
income, occupation, education, etc— 
what might be termed their station in 
life. 
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r was decided to investigate security 
feelings by means of a questionnaire 
that could be used in a group situation 
as a pencil and paper test, or, with some 
variation, in a direct-interview situation 
as a public opinion schedule. ‘The ques- 

. tions were selected with an eye to satis- 
fying the criteria of opinion research. 


Many of the limitations of paper and pencil 
tests of personality have been pointed out in the 
literature, and these draw attention to the need 
for interpreting with caution and reservation 
findings based on such methods. It has been 
emphasized that individuals may not know or 
understand what motivates them, and that for 
this reason we may never be able to get at basic 
motives by asking questions. Adequate alterna- 
tives to fixed questions may not be offered be- 
cause they may not even be known. When inti- 
mate or emotional matters are touched upon, 
blocking may occur. Conscious and subconscious 
cheating is likely to occur when the ego is in- 
volved, etc. a 

These limitations, common to all personality 
questionnaires, have been recognized, but in view 
of the subjective nature of security feelings, no 
alternative to questioning as a means of studying 
security seems possible. Truman Kelley has 
pointed out, “If facts of a unique nature, known 
only to specific individuals, are desired, then an 
oral or written questionnaire addressed to the 
persons knowing these facts is the only possible 
method of approach” (8, p. 35). 


In developing our questionnaire, a se- 
lection was first made of certain major 
areas of striving within which people 
may be secure or insecure. Then a rank- 
ing method was developed for obtaining 
a rough grouping of these areas in terms 
of their importance to individuals. Fi- 
nally, a questionnaire was designed to 
get at personal feelings of security within 
each of these major areas. 


SELECTION OF THE AREAS OF STRIVING 


In choosing the areas of striving 
within which to measure security feel- 
ings, an attempt was made to select 
broad areas which would apply gener- 


II. METHOD 


ally to the majority of the adult popu- 
lation. It was apparent that the areas 
could not be specific enough to include 
the multitude of unique motives we each 
have and still be useful from the practi- 
cal point of view of measuring large 
groups of people. The areas used in this 
study were chosen because they appeared 
on the basis of former reports and the 
preliminary investigation to be most per- 
tinent. 


As the first step toward determining the areas 
of striving in this study, fifteen mature indi- 
viduals were interviewed using the open-inter- 
view method. The prime purpose of these inter- 
views was to obtain some insight into what frames 
of reference people use in their discussion of 
security insofar as it applies to them personally. 
The key questions used in this preliminary inves- 
tigation were: “What do people need to feel 
secure?” “What would you need to feel secure?” 
and “What would make you feel most insecure?” 
Numerous nondirective probes were used, and 
care .was taken to avoid suggestion. 

A group of twenty undergraduate students in 
psychology was then asked to write out an 
answer to the question, “What would you need 
to feel secure?” They were asked not to identify 
their papers in any way, and to feel free to write 
frankly and honestly. 

The responses obtained in these preliminary 
investigations varied considerably, giving evi- 
dence of the unique nature of individual feelings 
of security. In spite of this variation, however, 
three general areas of striving were mentioned as 
the frame of reference very frequently. These 
were the various aspects of economic security, 
belongingness, and mental or intellectual capaci- 
ties. Often these seemed to overlap; at times one 
appeared to be regarded as a stepping stone to 
another. 

A group questionnaire was then constructed 
and given to a group of thirty undergraduates in 
psychology who were likewise instructed not to 
sign their names and to feel free to answer the 
questions honestly and frankly. In this question- 
naire the subjects were asked to rank a number 
of areas of striving in terms of importance. The 
method was similar to that previously used by 
Hyman in his study of social status (7). This 
method was not completely successful because 
many of the subjects appeared to have difficulty 
in selecting between some of the alternatives. It 
was apparent that if these finer discriminations 
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were difficult for college students in a classroom, 
they would be far too difficult for individuals 
with less education and test experience. A 
coarser grouping seemed desirable. 

In the second part of this questionnaire, the 
subjects were asked to rate each of the areas of 
striving on a five-point scale in terms of their 
present feeling of satisfaction; then they were 
asked to rate them again on a similar scale in 
terms of the level of satisfaction they hoped to 
achieve. This attempt to obtain a measure of the 
level of security within each of the areas showed 
some promise, but it was abandoned as too com- 
plex for people with limited test experience. 
Furthermore, individual frames of reference with 
respect to the use of rating scales seemed to in- 
fluence the nature of the final scores which in- 
volved a comparison of the two ratings. 

In addition to these ranking and rating ques- 
tions, this questionnaire again included open 
questions designed to draw out further informa- 
tion about the areas of security and insecurity. 


On the basis of the review of previous 
studies of value and ego-involvements 
and the preliminary investigations, it 
was decided to study personal security 
relative to ten areas of striving: cultural, 
social standing, intellectual, economic, 
sexual, appearances, belongingness, reli- 
gious, health, and work satisfaction. 
Concrete formulations of the areas were 
developed through pretesting, as follows: 


Having a chance to develop some special talent, 
interest, or hobby. 

Having a good social standing and the right 
kind of people as friends. 

Having a good ability to understand things, 
good education, and general information. 

Being sure of a job or steady income with good 
living conditions. 

Being satisfied in your relations with members 
of the opposite sex. 

Having good looks and appearances, good 
build, height, etc. 

Being liked and respected, and feeling you 
“belong.” 

Having a good religious understanding and 
faith. 

Being in good physical and mental health. 

Being satisfied with your work or job. 


These areas of striving are not inde- 
pendent and distinct. A person very in- 
secure in the subjective economic area, 


for example, would almost certainly fee] 
insecure insofar as his social status and 
his possibilities for developing his men. 
tal and intellectual capacities are con- 
cerned. Then, too, as has been suggested, 
insecurity feelings may be generalized be- 
yond the limits of an area, and insecur- 
ity in one area may be projected into 
other areas, etc. 

The advantages of using such an area 
approach offset these difficulties. The 
areas served as a framework in develop- 
ing the personal-security questionnaire 
in such a way that a weighting of the 
scores in any single direction could be 
avoided. Not enough is yet known about 
the relative importance of different 
values in terms of motivation to justify 
an overemphasis in any particular direc- 
tion. In addition to providing a frame- 
work for the questionnaire, the area ap- 
proach could be used to determine what 
people feel to be most important—what 
they say they are striving for. Thus, the 
questionnaire could be designed to ob- 
tain a measure of the general level of 
security and at the same time a descrip- 
tion of the most important areas of 
striving. 


THE RANKING METHOD 


Several methods were considered as 
possibilities for obtaining a ranking of 
the areas of striving in terms of their 
importance to the individual. In the 
preliminary investigations, subjects were 
asked to rank all the values in terms of 
importance. This proved too difficult for 
many subjects, owing to the equal im 
portance given to some areas and the in- 
terrelationships existing between area‘. 
It was, therefore, decided to obtain a 
rougher three-way grouping. 

Three ways of obtaining this ranking 
were tried out in the first complete trial 
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of the Personal Security Inventory. At 
the beginning of the questionnaire, the 
concrete formulations of the areas were 
presented in a list and the subjects were 
asked: 
1. a. “Which three of these do you think are 
most important? 
That is, which three do you care most 
about?” 
(Make three checks in the first column.) 
b. “Which three do you care least about?” 


(Make three checks in the second col- 
umn.) 


In the second presentation, the same 
concrete formulations of the areas were 
presented in a different order, and the 
subjects were asked: 


20. a. “Which three of these worry you the 
least?” 


(Make three checks in the first column.) 


b. “Which three of these worry you the 
most?” 


(Make three checks in the second col- 
umn.) 


Then, at the end of the Inventory, the 
subjects were asked: 
42. a. “What do you think people need to feel 
most secure?” 
b. “What else?” 


c. “What do you think makes people feel 
most insecure?” 
d. “What else?” 


In the validation test of the Inventory, 
using 73 subjects, there was close agree- 
ment between the responses obtained by 
the different approaches. In nearly all 
cases, one of the three areas checked as 
important was also checked as an area 
worried about; and when responses to 
the open questions at the end of the 
Inventory were coded in terms of the ten 
formulated areas, one or more of the 
areas mentioned in the open questions 
was included among those mentioned in 
both of the ranking questions three- 
fourths of the time. 


Since it was necessary to cut down the 
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length of the Inventory so as to be able 
to obtain adequate descriptive data of 
the subjects at the same sitting, one of 
the presentations had to be dropped. 
There was no adequate means of judg- 
ing the least valid of the approaches. 
The first question was retained as being 
the one least likely to elicit an emotional 
blocking. The final open questions were 
also retained as a check on the responses 
to the ranking question and in order to 
leave room for unique individual expres- 
sion. 


THE SECURITY QUESTIONNAIRE 


The major areas of striving were used 
as a framework in developing the fixed 
alternative questions of the Personal Se- 
curity Inventory, so that undue weight- 
ing of the questionnaire in any single 
direction was minimized. The approach 
was also considered useful for disclosing 
patterns of security and insecurity which 
might then be studied more fully. 

For each of the areas, questions were 
designed to reveal the individual’s own 
subjective evaluation of his success, sat- 
isfaction, and surety with respect to the 
carrying out of his purposes in past and 
present situations and group relation- 
ships, and, also, with respect to his ex- 
pectations about carrying out his pur- 
poses and aspirations in future situations 
and group relationships. In accordance 
with the concept of security accepted for 
this investigation, an individual who felt 
unsuccessful, dissatisfied, and unsure of 
himself with respect to an area of striv- 
ing, and who was doubtful or fearful 
of the future, was considered to be very 
insecure insofar as that area of striving 
was concerned. 

With the exception of the subjective 
economic security and religious areas, 
four questions were asked relative to 
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each major area. Eight items were in- 
cluded in the economic area to permit a 
better test of certain of the major hy- 
potheses of the study. The ranking of 
the religious area provided a measure 
of belief but no attempt was made to 
measure religious security. 


METHODS OF SCORING 


The security questions in the Inven- 
tory were provided with three response 
possibilities (Satisfied, Dissatisfied, Don’t 
know). Of these, the positive response 
(Satisfied) was scored 7 as “secure,” and 
both the negative and the doubtful re- 
sponses were scored o as “insecure.” 
Since the directions were very emphatic 
about answering every question and re- 
quested a final review of the Inventory 
to be certain that every question was an- 
swered, failure to answer a specific ques- 
tion was also scored o. 

The assumptions here are that if a 
person does not know whether he is sat- 
isfied or dissatisfied, he is not really very 


satisfied, and by and large the more in. 
secure person is likely to fail to answer 
more questions than the secure person. 
An analysis of the doubtful and no 
answer responses for the questionnaires 
completed in the preliminary validation 
of the questionnaire bore out these as. 
sumptions. 

Using this method of scoring, a total 
security score of 41 was possible; the 
highest obtained in the present inves. 
tigation was one 40. It is possible that 
certain of the more discriminating items 
deserve a greater weighting than 1, but 
there was little justification for assigning 
weights in advance. 


Forms A AND B OF THE INVENTORY 


To minimize the influence of item 
order on responses, two forms of the 
Inventory were prepared. The only dif. 
ference between these two forms is the 
order of the items on page one, Forms A 
and B were distributed in alternative 
order to respondents. 
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HE primary criticism leveled against 
T paper and pencil personality ques- 
tionnaires is that they have not been 
adequately validated against outside cri- 
teria. To meet this criticism, a thor- 
ough test of validity was made of the 
Personal Security Inventory using the 
preliminary form. This was followed by 
a second validation test with the final 
form of the Inventory. 


PRELIMINARY VALIDATION STUDY 


The preliminary questionnaire was 
administered in group situations to 
three groups of patients and one group 
of employees of a veterans’ hospital. 
Members of all groups were white male 
war veterans; all could read and write. 
The groups used were as follows: 

Neurotic group.—Fifteen male white 
war veterans who had been diagnosed by 
members of the staff of the hospital as 
“psychoneurotic.” No extreme cases were 
included in the group; all were in an 
open ward and could come and go freely. 
They had been in the hospital less than 
six months. They were assumed to be 
very insecure. 

Medical group.—Twenty white male 
war veterans who had been hospitalized 
and were receiving medical treatment 
for neurological injuries or difficulties. 
They were assumed to be fairly inse- 
cure, 

Unclassified group.—Eighteen white 
male war veterans who had just been 
admitted to the hospital for guidance 
or treatment, and who had not yet been 
classified by members of the hospital 
staff. 

Employee group.—Twenty white male 
War veterans who were employed in vari- 
ous positions in the: same hospital. No 


Ill. VALIDATiON 


member of this group had a history of 
psychiatric disorder, and the group was 
assumed to be the most secure of the 
four studied. 

In addition to being white, male, and 
war veterans, the four groups were fairly 
similar in age and in weekly income, 
although there is some question as to the 
meaning of an income comparison inso- 
far as hospitalized veterans are con- 
cerned. 

The three groups of patients included 
a fairly equal proportion of married and 
single patients. A slightly larger propor- 
tion of the employees was married. 

Considerably more of the patients in 
each of the three groups were Catholic 
than members of other faiths. This was 
not true of the employee group. 

When a comparison of the mean se- 
curity scores of the four groups was 
made, the neurotic group was found to 
differ significantly from all other groups 
at the 1.5 per cent level or lower. Dif- 
ferences between the means of the other 
groups were also in the expected di- 
rection’ (see table below). 


SE T Test for Neurotic 


Group N Mean Mean vs. Other Groups 
Medical 20 21.00 1.75 2.55* 
Unclassified 18 22.17 2.23 3-14 
Employee 20 24.95 1.35 4-42 


* Significant at the 1.5% level. The other values 
in this column indicate significance at the 1% 
level or lower. 

Following the validation pretest, a de- 
tailed item analysis was made on the 
basis of which several questions were re- 
vised and a number of questions added 
in order to obtain sharper group dis- 

1 These findings are not directly comparable to 


data presented in Chapters V and VI, since the 
preliminary form of the Inventory was used. 
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crimination. ‘Tetrachoric correlations 
were made between the questions in 
each of the major areas of striving. The 
questions retained were those with the 
lowest intercorrelations with other ques- 
tions relating to the same area of striv- 
ing, but which were most effective in 
differentiating the neurotic group from 
the employee group. 


FINAL VALIDATION STUDY 


A final validation check was made of 
the Inventory using a larger number of 
psychoneurotic patients and several oc- 
cupational groups at the same veterans’ 
mental hospital. At this time the Inven- 
tory was found to discriminate signifi- 
cantly between the patient group and all 
other seven groups studied, and, also, 
between certain of the occupational 
groups themselves. These data are re- 


ported fully in Chapter VI. 

It seems important to emphasize that 
these were group-validation studies. No 
claims are intended for the use of the 
Inventory in individual diagnosis. An 
argument might be made, however, for 
the face validity of the Inventory when 
individually administered, inasmuch a; 
the responses involve a person’s own sub- 
jective judgment of his feelings of satis. 
faction, status, surety, and expectation 
in the areas of striving covered by the 
Inventory. In other words, a person who 
ranks low on the Inventory when it is 
individually administered is classifying 
himself as insecure. The converse also 
holds, but the questions are all straight- 
forward and frank, without concealed 
meanings or implications, so that a per- 
son may answer them falsely if he so 
desires. 
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ESPONSES to the Personal Security 
Inventory were obtained from 
three major groups: 51 students in psy- 
chology at Princeton University; 34 psy- 
choneurotic patients at a veterans’ men- 
tal hospital; and g15 employees at the 
same veterans’ hospital. 


PRINCETON STUDENTS 


The 51 Princeton students were at- 
tending the summer session at the Uni- 
versity. Many of these students were 
making up credits because of failures 
during the previous year. All were male, 
white, and under thirty years of age; 
nearly g out of 10 were single, and 
8 out of 10 had served in the armed 
forces. 

In family income the students as a 
group were considerably better off than 
any other sample studied. In relative in- 
come, however, the students did not dif- 
fer much from the other groups. In fact, 
there was little difference in the distri- 
butions of the four groups in relative 
income, in spite of wide gifferences in 
actual family income and occupational 
status. 

Another striking difference between 
the student and other groups was the 
higher educational and occupational 
status of the fathers of the students. 
The students also differed from other 
groups in that a much higher propor- 
tion were Protestant in their church 


preference; only 14 per cent were Cath- 
olic. 


PsYCHONEUROTIC PATIENTS 


The 34 patients were veterans who 
had been diagnosed by members of the 


"See Appendix for a more detailed comparison 
of the sample than summarized here. 
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hospital staff as psychoneurotic. They 
were selected by a staff psychiatrist as be- 
ing fully capable of taking the question- 
naire, Nearly all were in an open ward 
of the hospital and could come and 
go freely; they had been in the hospital 
less than six months. Forty patients were 
given the questionnaire; six failed to 
complete it and their papers were dis- 
carded. 

All members of the patient group were 
male, white, and veterans. About half 
of them were under thirty years of age 
and nearly all were under forty. Equal 
proportions of married and single men 
were included in the group. 

In family income the patients were 
slightly lower than the other groups, 
but there is some question as to the va- 
lidity of income data provided by mem- 
bers of this group inasmuch as all were 
receiving benefits from the government. 
In relative income they did not differ 
much from the other groups, but a 
greater proportion of the patients said 
they used to earn more than now. 

The patient group was lower in ed- 
ucation than members of other groups. 
One-third had less than high-school edu- 
cation, about half had completed inigh 
school, and only 12 per cent were college 
graduates. About two-thirds of them 
were clerical, operative, service workers, 
or laborers. Almost one-fourth of the 
patients failed to answer the question of 
their father’s education, and 12 per cent 
failed to give their father’s occupation, 
so that these data cannot be meaning- 
fully compared with that of other 
groups. The distribution of the group in 
social-class identification and in religious 
preference was fairly similar to that of 
the male employee group. Their ratings 


on their own general health were lower 
than those of other groups. 


EMPLOYEE SAMPLE 


The employee sample was selected in 
such a way as to obtain the best possi- 
ble representation of the different occu- 
pational groups in the hospital with the 
least possible interference with the ac- 
tivities of the hospital. Sex, income, and 
occupational description of the major 
departments was obtained and the ques- 
tionnaires were allocated within the de- 
partments in such a way as to insure 
representation of the upper and lower 
occupational groups for each sex. 

The sample included 133 white 
women and 142 white men employees, 
a total of 275 government employees 
working in the same general situation. 
They did not vary as greatly in income 
and occupation as might be expected in 
a random sample of the adult popula- 
tion. Only 6 per cent of the employees 
reported family incomes lower than 
$40.00 per week; 3 per cent reported 
incomes of $200.00 per week or more. 
As government employees, these respond- 
ents probably also enjoy more economic 
and job security than do many of those 
working in private employment, inas- 
much as discharge without adequate 
cause is not usually possible. Further- 
more, employees at the mental hospital 
are selected with an eye to avoiding 
applicants who have any history of psy- 
chiatric disorder, so as a group the em- 
ployees were considered to be somewhat 
more secure than a random sample of 
the normal adult population. 
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METHOD OF DISTRIBUTING THE 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


The questionnaires were distributed 
to the Princeton students during a reg. 
ular class session. They were handed out 
with a statement assuring the students 
that we were not interested in them as 
individuals, but only as members of a 
group; instructions were read from this 
statement for emphasis. The students 
were asked to seal the questionnaire in 
the envelopes provided, and to drop 
them into a locked secret ballot box. 

The patients were given the question. 
naire in a group Situation similar to that 
of the students. The instructions were 
read to them, and envelopes were pro- 
vided for the questionnaires. It was em- 
phasized that they were not being sin- 
gled out for individual study—that a 
sample of the staff members was taking 
part in the same study. 

The questionnaires were distributed 
to the employees under the direction of 
the chiefs of the major departments in 
the hospital. The same statement assur- 
ing the respondents that we were not in- 
terested in them as individuals, and a 
Princeton Gniversity envelope accom- 
panied each ballot. The departmental 
heads were asked to have the ballots dis- 
tributed as randomly as possible within 
the occupational groups selected for 
study. Excellent cooperation was re- 
ceived from all department heads. For 
the most part the questionnaires were re- 
turned through the department distribu- 
ting them. Frequently, however, question- 
naires given out by one department were 
returned through another department. 
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HE concept of personal security ac- 
[cepa as the framework for this in- 
vestigation recognizes any number of 
functional areas within which people 
strive for security. Unique individual pat- 
terns of security and insecurity would be 
expected in addition to the varying levels 
of security in general. These unique pat- 
terns of security are considered to result 
from individual differences in family 
background, past experiences, and _ per- 
sonal and social purposes. In view of this, 
differences would be expected in the pat- 
terns of security of groups varying pri- 
marily in background and status, or “sta- 
tion in life.” 

It should be recalled that the sample 
was chosen in such a manner as to ob- 
tain the best possible representation of 
certain major occupational groups within 
a veterans’ mental hospital. Comparisons 
in terms of sex, age, military service, and 
other such variables were unwarranted, 
except when occupation could be held 
constant. Most comparisons of this na- 
ture, therefore, have been postponed un- 
til such time as a sample of the national 
population can be studied. 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
HospiraAL EMPLOYEES UsED 


The manner in which the sample was 
selected permitted grouping the em- 
ployees into six occupational groups for 
a comparison in terms of the total secur- 
ity score, and, also, in terms of the scores 
on separate parts of the Inventory. 

The occupational classification used in 
grouping the members of the sample was 
that employed by the Census Depart- 
ment in 1940. Since this classification sys- 
tem is quite thorough, and most of the 
respondents were fairly specific in describ- 
ing their work, little difficulty was en- 


V. THE AREAS OF SECURITY AND INSECURITY 


countered. In view of the special weight- 
ing of certain specific occupations within 
the major groups, some description of 
these groups in greater detail may be 
useful. 


The male professional-administrative group in- 
cluded doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists, thera- 
pists, social and welfare workers, technical engi- 
neers, and departmental administrators. 

The female professional-administrative group 
included trained nurses, therapists, social and 
welfare workers, dietitians, and departmental ad- 
ministrators. Two-thirds of the group were 
nurses, and the security scores for the nurses and 
other women professional and administrative 
workers were similar, so that nurses were not 
treated as a distinct group in this analysis. 

The male technical, clerical, crafts, and fore- 
men group included technicians, sports directors, 
and other semi-professional employees, clerical 
workers, electricians, laundry foremen, painters 
and carpenters, non-technical engineers, etc, The 
semi-professional workers were too few in num- 
ber to treat as a distinct group. As a group they 
differed but slightly from the clerical workers, 
craftsmen, and foremen. 

The female nonprofessional group included all 
female employees below the professional level. 
About two-thirds of the group were adminis- 
trative assistants, secretaries, stenographers, and 
clerical workers of various kinds. Also included 
were laundry workers, seamstresses, waitresses, 
kitchen help, housekeepers, and hostesses, The 
distribution of security scores for the clerical 
workers was very similar to that of other mem- 
bers of this group. 

The male attendanis and aides were grouped 
by the Census Department as service employees. 
Since more than 500 aides are employed by the 
hospital, a large enough sample was obtained to 
treat them as a separate group for this analysis. 

The male service and operator group included 
machine operators and machinists, meat cutters, 
laundry workers, truck drivers, guards and watch- 
men, barbers, storekeepers, cooks, bakers, and 
kitchen help. 


Unique, INDIVIDUAL PATTERNS OF 
SECURITY 


A comparison of the security scores of 
the areas of striving covered by the In- 
ventory brought to light a wide variety 
of individual differences. A number of 
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subjects who ranked most insecure (0) 
in several areas ranked vary secure (4) in 
one or two of the areas. Conversely, some 
professional persons who ranked very se- 
cure in nearly all areas were most inse- 
cure in one or two. ; 

The free answer questions at the end 
of the Inventory, some of which were 
quite revealing, provided an opportunity 
for unique expression. Projection was 
clearly in evidence in many of the re- 
sponses to these questions; for example: 


“What do people need to make them feel 
secure?” 
A male foreman over 50: “Good health.” 
(What else?) “Retirement at the age of 55.” 
A patient: “Faith in the Lord! Realize that 
they are temporary custodians of the 
Lord’s footstool and that they are allowed 
on earth to earn their way to heaven.” 
“What do you think makes people feel most 
insecure?” 
A male service employee: “Lack of food more 
than clothes. Being behind in payments.” 
A patient: “Lack of love and harmony in the 
home from childhood to manhood.” 
A woman clerk: “Being a social outcast.” 


Tue Areas Peopte CarE Most ABout 


Health (being in good physical and 
mental health) and economic security 
(being sure of a job or steady income 
with good living conditions) were the 
outstanding choices of nearly all groups 
in response to the question: 


“Which three of these do you think are most 
important? That is, which three do you care most 
about?” 

A. Having a chance to develop some special 

talent, interest, or hobby. 

. Having a good social standing and the right 
kind of people as friends. 

. Having a good ability to understand things, 
good education, and general information. 

. Being sure of a job or steady income with 
good living conditions. 

. Being satisfied in your relations with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. 

Having good looks and appearances, good 
build, height, etc. 

. Being liked and respected, and feeling you 

“belong.” 


H. Having a good religious understanding and 
faith. 


I. Being in good physical and mental health, 

J. Being satisfied with your work or job. 

Health was chosen as one of the most 
important areas by the overwhelming 
majority of the members of all groups. 
Economic security received second men. 
tion by all groups, except the male serv. 
ice employees (ist) and the female pro- 
fessional and administrative employees 
(4th). 

Some variations occurred throughout, 
but the areas identified in the analysis 
as Belongingness (G), Capacities (C), 
Work Satisfaction (J), and Religion (H) 
were next most frequently mentioned 
by the employee groups. 

There was an interesting relationship 
between general level of security or oc 
cupational status and the selection of 
Social Status (having a good social stand- 
ing and the right kind of people as 
friends). A larger proportion of the in- 
secure groups selected Social Status as 
an area they cared most about; fewer of 
them chose it as an area they cared 
least about. The regression was fairly 
regular (Table 1). 

About one-third of the patients also 
selected Capacities (having a good abil- 
ity to understand things, good education, 
and general information) as an area 
they cared least about. Not more than 7 
per cent of any other group made this 
choice. 

Responses to the questions on_ the 
areas cared most about. and those cared 
least about were found to bear a fairly 
close relationship to the answers to the 
projective free-answer questions at the 
end of the interview on what people 
need for security (Question 38). The 
number of things mentioned in response 
to the open question varied greatly. 
Some subjects failed to give any answel, 


PERSONAL SECURITY AS RELATED TO STATION IN LIFE 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF SELECTION oF SocraL StaTUs AS AN AREA CARED Most 
AsouTt or CARED LEast ABouT* 


Group 


Cared 


Male professional-administrative 
Female professional-administrative 
Female nonprofessional 

Male attendants 

Male tech., cler., etc. 

Male service workers 

Patients 


No answer 


Number of cases 


* This table is based on responses to Part I of Inventory. The Social Status area was formulated: 
“Having a good social standing and the right kind of people as friends.” 


and others mentioned as many as five or 
six things. 

A few subjects also failed to answer 
the question on the areas they cared 
most about. Some of these wrote com- 
ments such as “All of these areas are 
equally important,” or “I don’t care 
least about any of these.” Some checked 
all of the areas as things they cared 
most about. 


AREAS OF STRIVING TEND TO BE AREAS 
OF INSECURITY 


The preliminary investigations had 
suggested that the things people say 
they care most about tend to be the 
things about which they feel most inse- 
cure. The final study yielded further 
support for this. 

In making analysis of the relationship 
between the areas of striving respondents 
cared most about and the levels of se- 
curity within these areas, it was nec- 
€ssary to assume that the groups of ques- 
tions chosen to measure security feel- 
ings within the different areas were of 
approximately the same discrimination 
value. If this were not true, any rela- 
tionship existing might very well be - 


concealed by the inadequacies of the 
questionnaire. 

In constructing the Inventory, four 
questions were included to measure se- 
curity within each of the areas, except 
the religious and economic-security 
areas.! The question objectives for the 
different areas were similar, even though 
the actual wordings of the questions var- 
ied. In general, for every area one ques- 
tion was concerned each with satisfac- 
tion with present status, status relative 
to associates, feelings of surety, and ex- 
pectations. Some evidence that the 
groups of questions representing the dif- 
ferent areas have approximately similar 
discrimination value was the fact that 
the mean area security scores did not 
vary greatly either within the most se- 
cure groups or within the least secure 
groups. For the male professional and 
administrative group, the range in area 
mean scores was from 2.6 to 3.5; for the 
neurotic group it was from 1.4 to 2.4. 

Rank-order correlations were made 


*No attempt was made to measure religious 
security. Eight questions were concerned with 
economic security, and half the mean score was 
used in making comparisons. 
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between the areas of striving selected by 
the different groups and the mean secur- 
ity scores for the areas to test the thesis 
that subjects tended to be most insecure 
in the areas they cared most about. The 
health area was left out in making this 
analysis because health was consistently 
ranked highest or second, although the 
employee groups were all relatively very 
secure in this area. The religious area 
was also excluded because the Inventory 
contained no religious-security score. 


Biserial correlations could not be used in mak- 
ing this analysis because the general level of 
security and also the levels of security within 
the areas varied directly with economic and occu- 
pational status (Ch. VI). Furthermore, the areas 
of striving cared most about also tended to vary 
to some extent with occupational status. It was 
clear that any analysis using biserial correla- 
tional techniques would be meaningless unless 
the sample used were large enough to keep both 
occupation and general level of security constant. 
The present sample did not permit this finer 
control. 

This analysis made by occupational group indi- 
cated that there was a fairly strong and consistent 
tendency for the areas of greatest insecurity, as 
measured by the Inventory, to be the ones cared 
most about. The rank-order correlations were 
greater than .65 for most of the groups studied. 
The exceptions were the male professional and 
administrative employees (.45), the female pro- 
fessional and administrative employees (.35), and 
the patients (.39) (Table 2). 

Although the correlation between areas cared 
most about and areas of greatest insecurity for 
the patient group was only .39, a correlation of 
-77 Maintained between the areas cared least 
about and the areas of greatest security. Thus 
the patients tended to be most secure in the 
areas they cared least about. For other groups, 
the two approaches yielded essentially the same 
correlations. 


There is evidence that the fairly high 
rank-order correlations between areas 
cared most about and areas of insecurity 
does not reflect a pattern peculiar to the 
employee group; this relationship was 
found to be fairly close for Princeton stu- 
dents (.87) and for a smaller group of 


TABLE 2 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS (RHO) BETWEEN 
AREAS OF STRIVING SuBJECTS CARE Most Apour 
AND AREAS OF GREATEST PERSONAL INSECURITY 


Number 
of 


Rho 
Cases 


Male professional-administra- 

tive employees 20 
Female professional-adminis- 

trative employees 64 
Female nonprofessional em- 

ployees 52 
Male attendants 35 
Male technical, clerical, fore- 

men 28 
Male service and operatives 


Princeton students 51 
Social welfare organization em- 
ployees 20 


Psychoneurotic patients 33 
o answer to Question No. 1 30 


Number of cases 369 


*Rho between areas patients cared least 
about and areas of greatest personal security 
was .77. 


employees of a social welfare organiza- 
tion, also (.88). 


PATTERNS OF SECURITY TEND TO VARY 
WITH STATION IN LIFE 


Cantril (3), Horowitz (6), and others 
have pointed out that the pattern of a 
person’s areas of security and insecurity 
will tend to be a function of his past 
experiences, present situation, group re- 
lationships, etc. According to this thesis 
there should be a relationship between oc- 
cupational status and patterns of security. 
Groups that are most alike in occupa: 
tion would be expected to have the most 
similar patterns of security. An analysis 
of the present data showed a consistent 
tendency in this direction. 

The mean area security scores of the 
occupational groups were ranked in the 
order of security level, with the rank of 
1 being given to the area of greatest 
insecurity as measured by the Inventory. 
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PERSONAL SECURITY AS RELATED TO STATION IN LIFE 


TABLE 3 
RANKING OF MEAN AREA PERSONAL SECURITY SCORES BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Male Female Female 
Area of security Prof. Prof. non- 
Adm. Adm. prof. 


Attend. Cler. 


Male 


Male 
Male Tech. Serv. Patients 


Princeton 
Students 
Frmn. 


Economic 
Cultural 
Belongingness 
Capacities 

Looks 

Social Status 
Work Satisfaction 


Sex 
Health 


aun 


O AP RW DH 


OPW 
AH 
COW 


Note: The Census Department occupational classification system was used in grouping these 
hospital employees. See page 20 for a fuller discussion of the occupational groups. In presenting this 
table, there is one variation from the Census Department classification. The male technical, foremen, 
clerical, and craftsmen were shifted below the male attendant group. The nature of their work was 

e 


considered more like that of the service employees than like that of t 


For the employee groups, economic se- 
curity consistently received the lowest 
ranking (insecure), and health was con- 
sistently ranked 8th or gth. Other secur- 
ity areas varied in rank. The patterns of 
both patients and Princeton students dif- 
fered consistently from the employee 
groups and from each other (Table 3). 

Rank-order correlations were then 
made between the mean security scores 
for the individual areas of striving by 
occupational group (Table 4). Groups 


professional employees. 


most similar in occupation tend to have 
patterns of security that are most alike. 
Conversely, the patterns of security of 
groups differing widely in occupation 
tend to be only slightly related. This 
is also true in the areas they care most 
about and care least about. 

Security in the work-satisfaction area, 
compared with the security level in other 
areas, tended to increase with occupa- 
tional status. At the same time there was 
a tendency for the security level in the 


TABLE 4 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS (RHO) BETWEEN MEAN AREA PERSONAL SECURITY 
ScorEs OF DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Male Female Female 


Group Prof. 
m. 


Prince- 
ton 
Stu- 


Male 
Male Tech, Male 


Serv. 
Attend. Cler. Oper. 


Patients 


Male Prof.-Adm. -72 
Female Prof.-Adm. 

Female Nonprof. +73 
Male Attendants , -74 
Male Tech., Cler., etc. 
Male Serv. ‘ +35 


Patients ; .20 


Princeton Students —.o1 -34 


-64 


+35 
.82 
.88 


—.13 


.40 


Nore: See note to Table 3. 
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cultural-activities area, relative to that 
in other areas, to decrease with higher 
occupational status. These trends are 
considered subjects for further study 
with a greater and more varied sample. 
The data further suggest that insofar 
as this employee sample is concerned, at 
least, occupational status and the things 
associated with it have a greater bearing 
than sex difference upon patterns of se- 
curity. The patterns of security of the 
female nonprofessional employees are 
more like those of other nonprofessional 
- employees than like those of the female 
professional and administrative em- 
ployees. Their group security pattern is 
most closely similar to that of the male 
attendants (.96) whose status is most like 
their own. The group pattern of the fe- 
male professional and administrative em- 
ployees, on the other hand, bears about 
the same relationship to that of the male 
attendants (.74) as it does to that of 
the female nonprofessional group (.73). 
The patterns of security of the patient 
group differed greatly from those of all 
other groups studied, the highest correla- 
tion with any group being .29. Thus, the 
patients were found to be a distinct 
group both in the low level of security in 
general as measured by the Inventory, and 
in the unique pattern of the areas in 
which they feel most and least secure. 


A. L. KNUTSON 


Princeton students differed most from 
the patients and from the male and fe. 
male professional and administrative 
employees. Their group pattern of se. 
curity bore the greatest resemblance to 
those of the female nonprofessional, 
male attendant, and male technical, fore. 
men, and craftsmen groups, but the rela. 
tionship was not great. 

It should not be inferred from these 
data that the relationships found be- 
tween occupational status and patterns 
of security reflect the influence of occu- 
pation alone. Occupation, income, edu- 
cation, family background, etc., are all 
closely related, so that a comparison in 
terms of occupation provided but one 
means of getting at what might better be 
called a person’s “station in life” The 
conclusion here is that an individual's 
patterns of security and insecurity are 
closely related to his station in life. 

It is important to emphasize that some 
factors that probably influence patterns 
of security, such as age, religion, and 
marital status, could not be held con- 
stant in this analysis. On the other hand, 
the employee sample was considered to 
be more homogeneous than a sample of 
the national population would be in 
terms of age, veteran status, education, in- 
come, place of employment, and nature 
of work. 
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NALYsIS of the data obtained in the 
preliminary study indicated the 
presence of a general security level as 
well as levels of security within the vari- 
ous areas of striving. At that time ques- 
tions concerned with subjective eco- 
nomic security and work satisfaction 
seemed to provide an index to this gen- 
eral security. 

In the final study, several methods 
were used to investigate more fully this 
relationship between economic security 
and security in areas of striving. Support 
was found for the hypothesis that per- 
sons who lack economic security tend to 
feel insecure in the more developmental 
areas of striving, such as belongingness, 
sex, personal appearance, cultural ac- 
tivities, etc. 


THe PROBLEM OF MEASURING ECONOMIC 
STATUS 


The relationship between economic 
status and feelings of personal security is 
a particularly difficult one to investigate, 
because income is tied up with other im- 
portant variables, such as abilities and 
capacities, health, family background, so- 
cial status, and education. Education 
and social status, for example, normally 
parallel economic status in our society; 
the individual who has wealth yet lacks 
education and social standing is an ex- 
ception so far as our culture is con- 
cerned. 

There is also the problem of determin- 
ing what an individual’s real income is. 
It is hazardous to compare incomes with- 
out taking into account such things as 
local living costs, the size of family, ages 
of children, etc. We might agree that a 
man supporting a wife and a child on an 
income of $3,000 is better off than his 


VI. THE GENERAL LEVEL OF SECURITY 


neighbor who is supporting a family of 
four or five on the same income. It is 
more difficult, however, to determine ob- 
jectively how much better off he is, and 
how his economic needs vary as _ his 
family grows up. 

A number of subjective factors should 
be considered in making economic com- 
parisons. There is the problem of pres- 
ent income compared with previous in- 
come, and also compared with the in- 
come one may expect to have in the fu- 
ture. Furthermore, economic needs vary 
according to one’s position in life and in 
the community; one’s own income rela- 
tive to that of other members of his mem- 
bership groups must be considered. 

In this study several approaches were 
used in an attempt to obtain a meaning- 
ful answer to the problem of the rela- 
tionship between economic security and 
security in other areas of striving. Data 
were obtained on the income of the im- 
mediate family, subjective economic 
status and work satisfaction, income rela- 
tive to that of associates, and satisfaction 
with opportunities for personal develop- 
ment. 

Occupational data provided a better 
measure of personal earnings than did 
the information on income of the im- 
mediate family, because the latter also 
included the earnings of other members 
of the family. Occupation is a measure of 
job status and social status, as well as of 
economic status, and to a certain degree 
serves as an index to opportunities for 
personal development. Most people need 
a certain amount of family and other 
support to achieve the higher profes- 
sional positions. To some extent per- 
sonal ability is also reflected in occupa- 
tion. 
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INCOME OF THE IMMEDIATE FAMILY 


The hospital employees did not vary 
much in their weekly family earnings. 
Only about 6 per cent reported family 
incomes of less than $40.00 per week; 3 
per cent gave weekly earnings of $200 
per week or more. Within this closely 
grouped sample of 264 white employees, 
a correlation of only .16 was observed 
between income and level of personal se- 
curity as measured by the Inventory. 

Of the entire sample of employees, 50 
per cent had scores of 28 or more, out of 
a possible security score of 41. Included 
among the more secure half of the 
sample were 43 per cent of the individ- 
uals with family incomes below $60.00 
per week, and 62 per cent of those with 
family earnings of $100 per week or 
more. All individuals with incomes of 
$200 a week or more had scores of 38 or 
better. 

When the entire sample of 403 indi- 
viduals was studied in terms of immedi- 
ate family income, the correlation be- 
tween incomes and level of security was 
.28.1 There is some question, however, 
of the logic of combining several varied 
groups into a single sample. 

The trend is in the same direction as 
that reported by Gundlach, who found a 
correlation of .28 between incomes and 
scores On a neurotic questionnaire given 
to a rmore varied sample than the em- 
ployee group studied here. He con- 
cluded: ‘“The poorer the individual, the 
more neurotic” (4, p. 582). 

No relation between family income 
and level of security was observed for 
either sample of Princeton students or 


*A fourfold table was made and the tetra- 
choric correlation calculated. Only a general 
description was desired and further analysis was 
not intended. Seventeen subjects failed to answer 
the question about family income. 


the sample of psychoneurotic patients, 
Half of the students reported family in- 
comes of $200 per week or more, and 
many of these students were probably 
on regular allowances, so a comparison 
in terms of income figures was probably 
meaningless. In the case of the patients, 
all were receiving benefits from the Goy- 
ernment, so income figures are of little 
value. 

To test the possibility that this tend- 
ency toward a relationship between 
family income and level of security was 
merely a function of the subjective eco- 
nomic-security items included in the In- 
ventory, a comparison was made between 
actual family income and security scores, 
excluding 13 items relating to subjective 
economic security, work satisfaction, and 
opportunity for personal development. 
This left a possible security score of 28. 
For the white male sample of 136 indi- 
viduals, a correlation of .19 was obtained 
between family income and this more 
narrowly defined security score. It was 
apparent that any correlation existing 
was not unduly influenced by the pres- 
ence of the items relating to economics. 


SUBJECTIVE ECONOMIC SECURITY 


The above evidences which suggest a 
relationship between income and _per- 
sonal security are based upon the objec- 
tive income data, which are inadequate 
measures of income. When subjective 
measures of economic security are used 
in the analysis, the relationship is more 
apparent. 

The twelve subjective economic-se- 
curity and work-satisfaction items in the 
Inventory served as one means of testing 
this relationship. For the 142 male white 
employees, the correlation between sub- 
jective economic-security and work-satis- 
faction items and the remainder of the 


Inventory, excluding these twelve items 
and an item concerned with opportunity 
for development, was .2g. A similar rela- 
tionship maintained for the Princeton 
students. For the sample of 34 psycho- 
neurotic patients this correlation was .65, 
and the regression was very regular. The 
higher correlation for the patient group 
reflects in part a greater range in both 
security scores and in economic situation. 
A similar correlation (.66) was obtained 
in the preliminary validation of the In- 
ventory using a mixed group of 53 psy- 
choneurotic and medical veteran pa- 
tients. 

It should be recalled that the subjec- 
tive economic-security and work-satisfac- 
tion items used as a measure of economic 
security in this instance are concerned 
with satisfaction with food, clothing, 
housing, possibilities for medical care, 
old age security, recreation time, educa- 
tional opportunities, employment oppor- 
tunities, job security, and working con- 
ditions. The remainder of the Inventory 
relates to feelings of satisfaction, status, 
surety, and expectancy in other areas of 
striving, such as cultural and intellectual 
development, social status, belonging- 
ness, looks and appearances, sex, and 
health. 


RELATIVE INCOME 

An estimate of relative income was 
obtained by asking: 

“Do you think this income (immediate family 
income) is less than, about the same, or more 
than the income of the people you go with?’? 

The responses were as follows: 

Male White Female White 


Employees Employees 
Leap Cham 28% 16% 
About the same ...... 63 74 
More than .......s00. 6 7 
No answer ...... mar 3 
100%, 100% 
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A breakdown of the sample of em- 
ployees in terms of their answers to this 
question showed those with incomes less 
than that of the people they go with to 
be considerably less secure, as a group, 
than others. Their mean security score 
Was 24.25, compared with a mean score 
of 27.40 for those with about the same 
relative income, and a mean score of 
29.33 for those with incomes higher than 
that of the people they go with. 

A few of those with low relative in- 
comes had high security scores, but none 
of those persons with high relative in- 
comes had very low security scores. The 
lowest score of those with incomes higher 
than that of the people they go with was 
23, but 24 per cent of those with incomes 
the same as the people they go with and 
44 per cent of those with lower relative 
incomes had security scores below 23. 


RELATIVE INCOME AND SATISFACTION 
WITH OPPORTUNITIES 
One question of the Inventory was 
concerned with satisfaction with oppor- 
tunities for development: 


“Taking into account the way your life is and 
so on, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
opportunities you have to develop your interests, 
talents, and abilities the way you would like to?” 


The responses were as follows: 
Male White Female White 


Employees Employees 
63% 65% 
Dissatisfied’ ......5.:. 36 34 
No 1 1 
100%, 100% 
Number of cases ... 142 133 


This question taps another area of eco- 
nomic and physical security not clearly 
reflected in actual income data. When 
this question was used together with the 


*The apparent sex difference observed here: is 
due to the larger group of attendants (service 
employees) in the male group, and of nurses 
(professional employees) in the female group. 
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TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF MEAN PERSONAL SECURITY SCORES OF HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES DIFFERING 


IN RELATIVE INCOME AND SATISFACTION WITH OPPORTUNITIES 


N 


SE 
SD Mean 


Mean Security 
Score* 


Dissatisfied with opportunities and— 
Lower relative income 25 
About the same or higher 66 


Satisfied with opportunities and— 
Lower relative income 35 
About the same or higher 


No answer 10 


90.32 7.58 1.21 
22.50 -68 


25.38 7.9% 1.30 


Number of cases 275 


question on relative income in making a 
breakdown of the employee sample, a 
very decided relationship to level of se- 
curity was indicated (Table 5). Data on 
male and female groups were combined 
in making this comparison since no differ- 
ence in response was observed. 


OccuPATION® 


A comparison of occupational groups 
in term of the mean security scores 
(Table 6) shows a consistent relationship 
between level of occupation and level of 


*See page 21 for a detailed description of the 
occupational classification of hospital employees. 


* One point has been deducted from the mean scores of those satisfied with opportunities, because 
one point was given for a “satisfied” response in computing the total security scores. 


security, which is true for both male and 
female groups. Since all respondents 
were employed in the same hospital, oc- 
cupation represents both income and job 
status. The male professional and ad- 
ministrative employees, for example, 
tend to be the best paid and also hold 
the most respected positions. Both of 
these factors need to be considered in in- 
terpreting the relationship. 

A rise in the mean security score by 
occupational level is accompanied by a 
decrease in the variability of the group 
scores. A number of those in the lower 
occupational groups had high security 


TABLE 6 


MEAN PERSONAL SECURITY SCORES 
Comparison between Hospital Employees (classified by occupational level), 
Princeton Students, and Psychoneurotic Patients 


Diff. Sign. 


Mean SE 
Group N Security SD Mien from other 
Score groups* 
Male, prof.-adminis. 30 32.50 4.01 -73 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 
Female, prof.-adminis. 67 28.61 7-52 -92 1, (5), 6, 7,8 
Princeton students 51 26.55 5.59 -78 1,8 
Male, technical, clerical, foremen 31 26.29 6.96 1.25 1,8 
Male, attendants and aides 40 25.93 5.67 -9o 1, (2), 8 
Female, nonprofessional 64 24.63 6.45 81 I, 2, 
Male, service and machine operators 32 24.41 7.28 1.29 1, 2,8 
Psychoneurotic patients 34 19.06 10.51 1.80 1, 2,3, 45:57 


the .o1 level of confidence is indicated. 


* Parenthesis enclosing the group number, e.g. (2), indicates the .os5 level of confidence. Otherwise. 
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IN LIFE 


MEAN PERSONAL SECURITY SCORES, ExcLUDING ECONOMIC-WoRK-SATISFACTION ITEMS 
Comparison between Hospital Employees (classified by occupational level), 


Princeton Students, and Psychoneuritic Patients 


Group N 


Diff. Sign, 
SE from ot 
groups 


Mean SD 


Male, Prof.-adminis. 30 
Female, prof.-adminis. 67 
Princeton students 51 
Male, technical, clerical, foremen 31 
Male, attendants and aides 40 
Female, nonprofessional 54 
Male, service and machine operators 32 
Psychoneurotic patients 34 


22.93 3-19 - 56 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7,8 
19.82 5.61 .69 1,7,8 

18.51 4.60 -44 1,8 

19.61 5.02 -9o 1,8 

19.10 4-37 -69 1,8 

18.33 4.606 .58 1,8 

17.63 5.31 -94 1,2,8 

13-29 7-09 1.22 I, 2, 3s 9,7 


scores; none of the male professional- 
administrative group had very low se- 
curity scores, 

A possibility was recognized that the 
differences between groups might pri- 
marily reflect differences in responses to 
the economic- and work-satisfaction ques- 
tions. If this were true, the differences 
could be interpreted as reflecting income 
only. The groups were therefore com- 
pared in terms of both their responses to 
the questions relating to subjective eco- 
nomic security, and those relating to se- 
curity in other areas of striving. 

When this comparison was made 
(Table 7, Table 8), it was found that 
the noneconomic questions differentiate 


TABLE 8 


between’ the groups more clearly than do 
the subjective economic-work-satisfaction 
questions. The latter questions supple- 
ment the rest of the Inventory very well 
in spreading out the scores. It should 
be noted that the lower occupational 
groups do not differ very much from the 
psychoneurotics on the economic-work- 
satisfaction questions, This may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the psycho- 
neurotic group consists entirely of vet- 
erans who are assured of pensions, medi- 
cal and financial assistance during ill- 
ness, and aid for limited periods of unem- 
ployment, which was not true of the ma- 
jority of the employees below the pro- 
fessional level. 


MEAN Economic-WoRK-SATISFACTION SECURITY SCORES 
Comparison Between Hospital Employees (classified 7 occupational level), 


Princeton Students, and Psychoneurotic 


atients 


Diff. Si 
Mean SE 3 
Group N SD from other 
Score Mean groups* 
Male, prof.-adminis. 30 8.60 1.83 -33 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Female, prof.-adminis. 67 8.19 2.78 -27 5» 9, 7, 
Princeton students 51 7.$3 2.7% .38 1, (4), 6, 8 
Male, technical, clerical, foremen 31 6.06 3-17 -57 1, 2, (3 
Male, attendants and aides 40 6.35 2.36 -37 1, 2, (8 
Female, nonprofessional 64 5.78 2.91 36 1, 2,3 
Male, service and machine operators 32 6.16 2.56 -45 I,2 
Psychoneurotic patients 34 5.09 2.56 -44 I, 2, 3, (5) 


* Parenthesis enclosing the group number, e.g. (4), indicates the .os level of confidence. Otherwise, 


the .or level of confidence is indicated. 
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EDUCATION 


The employee sample used in this 
study was selected in such a manner as 
to obtain adequate representation of the 
various economic and _ occupational 
groups within the hospital. In view of 
this, the educational distribution ob- 
tained cannot be considered representa- 
tive either of the normal adult popula- 
tion or of the employees of the hospital. 
The upper educational levels are heavily 
over-represented: 


No schooling ....... ~— 
Grammar School 

(Ge. 3-8) 18%, % 13% 
Part of High School 

(Gr. 9, 10, 11) .-. 19 - 9 14 
Finished High School 

Part of College .... 20 31 25 
Finished College ... 22 24 23 

No answer ....... 

100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases .. 142 133 275 


For the men employees no general 
trend in the relationship between educa- 
tion and the security level was observed; 
however, a sharp increase in security oc- 
curred at the college graduate level (Ta- 
ble g). There was no such sharp rise in 
security at the graduate level for the 
women employees. The trend here was 
more consistent, with a somewhat greater 
break occurring between the group with- 
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TABLE 9 


MEAN PERSONAL SECURITY SCORES OF HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES 
Comparison by Education 


out any college education and those who 
had attended but not finished college. 
This was believed to reflect the prepond- 
erance of nurses among the professional 
women employees. A college degree is not 
required of registered nurses, but they are 
required to have a number of years of spe- 
cialized training. 

The absence of a consistent relation- 
ship between education and level of se- 
curity of the employee group as a whole 
and for the two sex groups suggests that 
education, per se, does not have a great 
bearing on the general level of security, 
except insofar as additional education 
brings with it additional income and 
status. This is a problem for further ex- 
ploration, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Studies by Bakke (1,2), Hall (5), Rund- 
quist and Sletto (g), Stauffer and Lazars- 
feld (10), Zawadski and Lazarsfeld (11), 
and others have shown that during peri- 
ods of unemployment, depression, and 
economic stress, personalities undergo a 
severe breakdown. People lose confidence 
in their abilities, lack feelings of status 
and belongingness, and sometimes even 
lose hope. 

The present findings differ from these 
in that they are based on a study of nor- 
mal, relatively secure, employed people. 
None of the employees in the present 


Level of Education N 


Security 
Score 


Grammar school—part of high school 74 


Finished high school 68 

P Part of college 70 
Finished college 63 

No answer — 


25.24 7.11 .83 
25.21 6.46 78 
26.99 6.80 
30.40 6.21 78 


Total number of cases 
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study had any history of psychiatric dis- 
order. They did not differ widely in in- 
come. Within this relatively homogene- 
ous sample of employed people a con- 
sistent relationship was found between 
economic security (especially, subjectively 
measured security) and feelings of secur- 
ity in the more developmental areas of 
striving. 

Whether weekly income of the immedi- 
ate family, subjective measures of eco- 
nomic security and work satisfaction, 
relative income, relative income and sat- 
isfaction with opportunities for develop- 
ment, or occupational status was used as 
an index to the level of economic security, 
a positive relationship between economic 
security and the level of security in other 
areas of striving was found to exist 
within the employee sample. The rela- 
tionship remained when all economic, 
and work-satisfaction “items were re- 
moved from the personal security score, 


to give a more limited measure of se- 
curity in the other areas of striving. 

The possibility existed that the re- 
sponses to the subjective economic- and 
work-satisfaction items represented in 
good part a projection of feelings of se- 
curity or insecurity in other areas of 
striving. However, the relationship be- 
tween economic security in other areas 
also exists when other measures of se- 
curity, such as relative income, educa- 
tion, and occupation are used as measures 
of economic security. Therefore, if pro- 
jection occurs, it is not wholly responsi- 
ble for the relationship. 

It should be noted that the total secur- 
ity score used in this analysis is a com- 
posite of the security scores for nine 
major areas of striving. No conclusions 
are drawn from the data in regard to the 
relationship between economic security 
and security level within any other single 
area. 
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HE general purpose of this study 

was to investigate the nature of per- 
sonal security to determine what it 
means psychologically, and to gain some 
insights about correlates of personal se- 
curity. This involved formulating a 
working concept of security from the 
existing literature and applying it in a 
concrete situation. 

A preliminary concept of security was 
formulated and was used as the frame- 
work in constructing a Personal Security 
Inventory. The Inventory was then ad- 
ministered to a sample of employees in 
a veterans’ mental hospital and to a 
group of patients who had been classi- 
fied by psychologists and psychiatrists 
as psychoneurotic. It was also adminis- 
tered to a group of students in psychol- 
ogy and to a smaller group of employees 


of a social welfare agency in New York 


City. 

A person’s feelings of security or in- 
security involve his own subjective evalu- 
ation of his success, satisfaction, and 
surety or confidence with respect to carry- 
ing out his purposes in past and present 
situations and group relationships; also, 
his expectations, hopes, fears, or uncer- 
tainties about the carrying out of his 
purposes and aspirations in future situa- 
tions and group relationships. A ques- 
tionnaire constructed to measure these 
subjective feelings was found to discrimi- 
nate between groups of individuals who 
were ostensibly secure and those classi- 
fied by psychiatrists as “insecure” (Chap- 
ter III on Validation). 

People strive for security. By and 
large, the things they consider most im- 
portant, that they care most about, tend 
to be the things about which they feel 
most insecure. Conversely, the things 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


they care least about tend to be the areas 
in which they feel most secure. This rela- 
tionship, while consistent, was revealed 
to be somewhat less pronounced for per- 
sons of higher professional status, possi- 
bly due to a more objective attitude on 
the part of such persons (Ch. V on 
Areas). 

There are functional areas within 
which people feel secure or insecure, and 
unique patterns of security exist within 
even a fairly homogeneous employee 
population. In addition to these unique 
individual patterns of security and in- 
security, broader group patterns are pres- 
ent. The patterns of security of very 
similar occupational groups are more 
alike than are those of more distantly re- 
lated occupational groups. Occupation, 
income, education, etc., were all closely 
related within the population studied, so 
that occupational status provided but 
one measure of what might be called a 
person’s station in life; therefore, it is 
concluded that an individual’s patterns 
of security and insecurity are closely re- 
lated to his station in life (Ch. V on 
Areas). 

A general level of personal security 
tends to be present in addition to the 
levels of security within the individual 
areas of striving. This seems to occur be- 
cause the areas of personal striving are in- 
terrelated and overlapping, even though 
some are of greater importance than 
others to the security of the individual 
(Ch. VI on General Level of Security). 


QUALIFICATIONS 


It is important to re-emphasize that 
these findings are based primarily on 4 
study of three main groups of individ- 
uals: employees of a veterans’ mental 
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hospital, Princeton University students 
of psychology, and patients diagnosed by 
psychiatrists as psychoneurotic. The gov- 
ernment employees, who comprised the 
major sample, did not vary as widely in 
age, veteran status, income, and occupa- 
tion as would be expected of the general 
adult population. It is believed, there- 
fore, that differences found between the 
occupational groups of this employee 
sample are relatively less than those 
existing in more varied populations (Ch. 
IV on Sample). 

On the other hand, special conditions 
existing within this major sample may 
be responsible for some of the relation- 
ships observed. The findings are consid- 
ered evidence of probable relation- 
ships within the normal adult popu- 
lation which need to be investigated more 
fully. 
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‘THE PERSONAL SECURITY INVENTORY 

The Personal Security Inventory de- 
veloped in the course of this investiga- 
tion was constructed to measure security 
feelings in terms of the concept of per- 
sonal security described above. It was 
found valid for discriminating between 
patients diagnosed by psychiatrists as 
“psychoneurotic” and all occupational 
groups sampled from among the em- 
ployee population of the hospital. The 
patients were found to differ in their 
scores on this Inventory from other 
groups, both in terms of their general 
level of security and in their patterns of 
security (Ch. VI on General Level and. 
Ch. V on Areas). These validation 
studies involved groups rather than indi- 
viduals, and no claims are made beyond 
suggestive validity of the Inventory in 
individual diagnosis. 
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APPENDIX A 


TABLE 10 
COMPARATIVE DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLES STUDIED* 


White White Princeton Psycho- 
Male Female Psychology __ neurotic 
Employees Employees Students Patients 


Number of cases 142 


AGE: 
Under 30 years 
Between 30 and 39 years 
Between 40 and 49 years 
50 years or over 


No answer 


MARITAL STATUS: 
Married 
Single 
Divorced 


No answer 


BIRTHPLACE: 
New York City area (s50-mile radius) 
Elsewhere in United States 
Outside United States 


No answer 


MILITARY SERVICE: 
Yes 
No 


No answer 


FATHER’S EDUCATION: 
No schooling 
Grammar school (Grades 1-8) 
Part of high school (Grades 9, 10, 11) 
Finished high school (Grade 12) 
Part of college 
Finished college 


No answer 


FAMILY INCOME: 

Between $ 20.00 and $ 29.99 per week 
Between $ 30.00 and $ 39.99 per week 
Between $ 40.00 and $ 59.99 per week 
Between $ 60.00 and $ 79.99 per week 
Between $ 80.00 and $ 99.99 per week 
Between $100.00 and $199.99 per week 
$200.00 a week or more 


No answer 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS LIVING ON 
Tris INCOME 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT INCOME WITH PAST 

INCOME: 
Used to earn more than now 35% 
Used to earn about the same 21 
Used to earn less 38 


No answer or don’t know 6 


* See text or other tables for description of the samples in terms of education, occupation, and rela- 
tive income. 
26 


133 51 34 
35% 49% 100% — 53% 
35 32 - 44 
15 = 3 
15 7 aig = 
68% 32% 12% 44% 
25 60 88 
5 6 — 6 
2 2 9 
47% 48% 39% 44% 
41 48 55 56 
12 3 6 
— 1 — 
15 82 20 —_ 
— — — 
12% 2% 15% 
55 38 8% 32 
9 13 12 12 
II 17 13 9 
3 8 20 3 
4 14 47 6 
6 8 23 
1% 1% — 6% 
6 5 4% 21 
45 22 2 29 
16 19 8 18 
14 20 14 3 
13 25 25 15 
I 5 47 3 
4 3 5 
| 29% 39% 53% 
21 29 18 
47 27 26 
3 5 3 
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TABLE 10—(continued) 


White White Princeton Psycho- 


oN 


on 


Employees Employees 


Psychology 
Students 


neurotic 
Patients 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION: 
Professional workers 
Semi-professional workers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Proprietors, managers, and officials, except 
farm 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Service workers 
Laborers 
Students 
Business men—unspecified 
Executives, bankers, brokers. etc. 
Small businessmen 


No answer 


SociAL CLAss: 
Lower class 
Working class 
Middle class 
Upper class 


No answer 


CHURCH PREFERENCE: 
Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish 
Other 


No answer 


27% 
2 


I 


| 
tat 


3% 


w 
mn 


4 
O- ale emale 
8% 15% 
. | | 
2 9 
8 II 
12 8 
25 17 
7 7 
II 5 
6 5 
9 7 |_| 
Pe 5 6 6 12 
1% — 3 
53 33% 4% 47% : 
44 61 55 41 
I 3 39 6 : 
| I 3 2 6 
43% 45% 14% 41% : 
45 49 67 50 
9 2 10 : 
2 | 9 6 
| I 2 3 
rela- 


APPENDIX B 
PERSONAL SECURITY INVENTORY 


INSTRUCTION SHEET 
This is a Public Opinion Poll 


The Office of Public Opinion Research of Princeton University is making a study 
of what people want out of life—what makes people happy and what makes people 
unhappy. The Manager has kindly permitted us to interview a large number of 
persons like you. We need your cooperation. 

Please check this public opinion questionnaire in privacy. 

Remember: This is a Public Opinion Poll. 

DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME 
No one can ever know what you personally answer. 


Directions 
1. Please read each question through caiefully before checking your answer. 
2. Answer questions in the order in which they appear. 
3. Answer every question. This is important. If the answers given do not quite fit 
your situation, check the one that comes nearest to what you want to say. 
4. Remember, your own honest and frank answers are the only “right” answers. 
5. When you are through, make a double check to be sure that you have not missed 


any question. But do not make any changes in the answers you have checked. 
6. Be careful to follow instructions. 


7- When you are through, seal your questionnaire in the envelope. 
DO NOT MARK THE ENVELOPE IN ANY WAY 


The envelopes will only be opened by the Office of Public Opinion Research. 
Thank you for helping us. 


Office of Public Opinion Research 
Princeton, New Jersey 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Part I 


Here is a list of things of importance to all of us. But we do not agree about the most important and 
least important of them. 


a. Which three of these do you think are most important? That is, which three do you care most 
about? 
Make check marks in the first column in front of the three things you care most about. 
b. Which three do you care least about? 
Make check marks in the second column in front of the three things you care least about. 
(There should now be three check marks in each column.) 
Care most Care least 
about about 


A. Having a chance to develop some special talent, interest, or hobby. 

B. Having a good social standing and the right kind of people as friends. 

C. Having a good ability to understand things, good education and 
general information. 


Form A. 
Copyright, 1948, Andie L. Knutson, Research Associates, O.P.O.R., Princeton, N.J. 
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D. Being sure of a job or steady income with good living conditions. 
E. Being satisfied in your relations with members of the opposite sex. 
F. Having good looks and appearances, good build, height, etc. 

G. Being liked and respected, and feeling you “belong.” 

H. Having a good religious understanding and faith. 

I. Being in good physical and mental health. 

J. Being satisfied with your work or job. 


Part II* 
At the present time, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the following things, as far as you personally 
are concerned? 
For example, the first item is: 
Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the amount and kind of food you can afford to buy? 

If you are satisfied, make a check in the column marked Satisfied. 

If you are not satisfied, make a check in the column marked Dissatisfied. 

If you don’t know whether you are satisfied or not, make a check in the column marked Don’t 
know. 


(When you are through, there should be one check for each of the eight things listed.) 
Satisfied Dissatisfied Don’t Know 


The amount and kind of food you can afford to buy. 

The spare time you have for the things you want to do. 

Your present chances of keeping (or getting) a good job. 

The place you can afford to live in. 

The clothes you can afford to buy. 

—--- The chance you have to get the education you want. 

—— The chances you have of a steady income when you grow old. 
-_—- The chances you have of a steady income and help if you are sick. 


For the following questions, check the answer that applies to you personally. 
Remember, your own honest and frank answers are the only “right” answers. 


g. Taking into account the way your life is and so on, are you satis- | —_——Satisfied 


fied or dissatisfied with the opportunities you have to deyelop Dissatisfied 

your interests, talents, and abilities the way you would like to? ———Don’t know 
10. Does the work you do give you a feeling of self-importance and ———Yes 

success, or not? No 


Don’t know 


. Do you have any special interest, talent, or hobby that gives you a ———Yes 
feeling of success? No 


———Don’t know 


. By and large, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with your health at _———Satisfied 
present? Dissatisfied 
Don’t know 


- Do you feel sure of your social acts and manners, or do you feel _————Feel sure 
unsure of yourself socially? -~———Feel unsure 
Don’t know 


- Do you think that your looks and appearances have tended to Tended to help 
help you, or have tended to stand in the way of your getting ——-Tended to stand in way 
ahead? ———Don’t know 


. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the chances you have to get ——-Satisfied 
the job you want? ————Dissatisfied 
Don’t know 


16. Do you feel sure that people are interested in your ideas and — Sure are interested 
what you are going to do, or do you wonder whether they are Wonder if interested 
interested? ———Don’t know 


* Item 22 was not scored in the early form of the inventory described in this report. 
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17. Do you feel satisfied or dissatisfied in your relations with mem- ————Satisfied 
bers of the opposite sex? ; ——Dissatisfied 
Don’t know 


Yes 
No 
Don’t know 


. Do you feel sure of finishing things you start? 


. Are you planning now to do something on your own that you are Yes 
sure will give you a feeling of success? No 
Don’t know 


. Do you wonder whether people like and respect you? Yes 
No 


Don’t know 


- Do you feel unsure of yourself because of your looks and appear- Yes 
ances? No 
———Don’t know 
22. On the whole, does life tend to be happy or unhappy for you? Happy 
Unhappy 


Don’t know 


Yes 
No 
‘ Don’t know 
Yes 


No 
Don’t know 


. Do you feel left out of the groups you go with? 


. Are you sure you know what you most want out of life? 


. Does the work you do bring out your best talents and abilities, Yes 
and give you a chance to try out ideas of your own? No 
Don’t know 


. Do the people you go with look up to you for what you know 
and understand? 


Yes 
No 
Don’t know 


. In general, do you feel as healthy as the people you go with, or 


Feel as healthy 
not? 


Do not feel as healthy 
Don’t know 


. Do you think that your looks and appearances are likely to hold ———Yes 


you back in the future? No 
—Don’t know 
29. Have you done anything outside of work that someone you Yes 
admire has thought worth while? No 
Don’t know 


30. Do you feel sure that the people you go with accept you asa ———Feel sure 
social equal, or do you wonder about that? Wonder about it 
Don’t know 


Tended to help 
Tended to stand in way 
———Don’t know 


. Do you think your social background has tended to help you or 
to stand in the way of your getting ahead? 


. Are you more bothered about sexual matters than the people Yes 
you go with seem to be? No 
———Don’t know 


. As far as your health in general is concerned, does the future 


Very good 
look very good, fair, or poor? 


Fair 
Poor 
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_ Do the people you go with give you credit and recognition for ———Give credit 
what you do, or do they fail to do this? Fail to give credit 


-~———Don’t know 
—__———Give credit 
Fail to give credit 
Don’t know 


. Do the people you work with and for give you credit and recog- 
nition for what you do, or do they fail to do this? 


. Do you feel unsure of yourself because of your health? Yes 

No 
Don’t know 
37. Do you feel as successful as the people you go with in the things © ———As successful 


you do outside of work? Not as successful 


Don’t know 


. When it comes to getting along with members of the opposite © -——Sure 
sex, do you feel sure of yourself, or unsure of yourself? Unsure 


Don’t know 


Very good 


g. Would you say that the future in this area, that is in getting 


along with members of the opposite sex, looks very good, fair, or Fair 

poor? —_——Poor 
4o. Are you bothered by wanting to do things you do not feel men- |. ——Yes 

tally or intellectually able to do? No 


Don’t know 


41. Do you feel satisfied or dissatisfied with your present social stand- | ————Satisfied 


ing? ——Dissatisfied 
; Don’t know 
42. Do you think that looks and appearances help to keep you from ———Yes 


feeling you “belong?” No 


Don’t know 


Part III 
1. What do you think people need to feel most secure? 
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